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Jesus Christ, and the Jews to crucify him! This, scribed, Love, Mercy, Meekness, Kindness, and 
however, was an absurdity too great to impose.a host of others, abide with us. The heart is 
upon the minds of the people, by the false teach- cleansed from its defilements by their presence; 
ers of the Christian Religion. So, to reconcile and were all men in this situation (where all men 
Every Seventh-day, at Two Dollars per annum, payable in the plan, they did as the Greeks and Romans might be) the world, instead of being a “ field of 
advance. Three copies sunt to one address for Five Dellazs. did, and found a Christian Devil in the personifi- blood,” would be converted into a Paradise. | 

Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, cation of language. say, a Paradise: because, like the “kingdom of 


free of expense, to whom [7 only, and his authorises But they have erred, not only in relation to heaven,”’ it is a state, and not a local habita- 
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Advertisements of 100 words inserted three times for this personage,—but in the manifold figures, alle- tion. ; . ly _—— 
One Dollar; each subsequent insertion twenty-five cents, gories, parables and metaphors, used throughout In conclusion, | have therefore only edhe A 
Larger ones in proportion. Terms Cash. ithe scriptures; these they have not seen through, that the nearer [ approach to the period which 

fe eet and in consequence of their blindness and igno- separates time from eternity, the more thorough- 

"aie fee the tines ates Phils. rance, they have converted some of the most lyam | satisfied that just in proportion as the 

Reln’, Creme & Day, Now York. | beautiful and splendid figures, of which language mind is suffered to wander from itself in the pur- 
; is susceptible, into a mass of contradiction and suit of Truth, it is retarded in finding it. It 


Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. : 
. “** . r S yr ° . Ss Pe > e o 1 > . 
Win. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. absurdity. ‘They read literally, what was intend- makes little difference where it goes, whether to 





Justus Wright, Cincinnati, Ohio. ed only as personification. And hence the many the best men, or to the best books that ever were 
different and contrary doctrines, »!! deduced from written,—for there is but one Source and Foun- 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. the scriptures, with which the Christian churches tain that can never fail to supply it with the ob- 


THE CERTAIN EVIDENCES OF PRACTICAL |abound. ‘They interpret the most lively meta- ject of its search, and that is to be found within 
RELIGION. phors and figures of speech, into positive histori- thyself, and no where else. It is there, as the 

(Concluded from page 194.) cal matter-of-fact readings. scriptures testify in full corroboration of our own 

: experience, that ‘* the grace of God which bring- 
eth salvation hath appeared unto all men.”’ It is 
there, that the Teacher which “leads into all 
Truth,” appears. It is there, that “God is 
manifest in the flesh.’’ It is there, where we 
hear the voice, as it were behind us, saying, 
“This is the way; walk in it.”” In short, it ts 
there, and there only. that we shall learn to obey 


Now it is from all such blind guides as these, I 
would invite a brother-pilgrim to turn his steps. 
Seek not for Truth among them; for thou never 
wilt find it. ‘The evidences of the truth of the 
Christian religion are not among them. ‘Turn to 
a principle within thyself, with which thou hast 
been acquainted all thy life long. It is that some- 
thing within thee, which has always reproved thee 


Man is admitted to have been created in per- 
fect purity. But this malicious agent steps in, 
ind makes him sin; for which all mankind there- 
after are to suffer the punishment. But in the 
great goodness of the Deity, he says, (in the lan- 
guage of theologians) My justice must be satis- 
fied; and to do this, I will divide myself into three 


varts. I, the Father and Creator, will stay in“ 7 ats wien of G hich is Life eternal. 
pé ; é ‘ a} for evil, and justified thee in doing good. It is the voice of God, to know which is Life eternal. 
heaven; but I will send myself unto the earth, r : f God ‘pet © 5 area 

. ns : . : e0 rd, ¢ ing e uiste > it, Sask 184 
and call myself, my Son: and my other self, which “"© Te OF oe, and nothing oe * Sharon, lst month 29th, 1840 


and obey it. It gives its angels charge concern- Pyar Covsrn.— 
ing thee, lest at any time theo desh thy foot 
against a stone. ‘The angel of Love, that spirit- 
ual inhabitant of thy mind to which I have advert- 
ed, will save thee from being thrown upon the 
rocks of hatred or anger. Meekness will save 
thee from pride; Forgiveness, from the horrors of - 


on the cross, all mankind, before this event, as * revengeful spirit; Justice, from injustice; Tem- 
well as afterwards, shall be saved from the sin of PET@nce: from eee en and so on, through 
the first man that I created! I will theh, in the the whole of these rays of Divine Light and pow. 
form of my Son, ascend into heaven, and become = which Almighty Goodness dispenses to all to be plain and rational; and in it we recognize 
united to myself. And I will then send the Holy mankind for their preservation. the religion of our ancestors, from George Fox 
Ghost down to fight and war agaifst the devil, to! If then, a man is full of Love, Mercy, Bro- down to the present day; whatever may have been 
the end of the world. Hence, my justice will be therly Kindness, Charity, Justice, ‘Temperance, said to the contrary. 

Truth, and all the rest of the virtues, what has he = But, my dear cousin, is 


; 


I will call the Holy Ghost, shall be close by when 
I call. When I get to the earth; some four thou- 
sand years hence, | will get the devil to infuse 
into the hearts of the Jews, a spirit of cruelty and 
envy, (principles most opposite to my nature) and 
they (the Jews) will murder me on a cross, in the 
shape of my Son. By the shedding of my blood 


Thy letter by G. RB. came to hand. I have 
perused it carefully several times. !t has amply 
repaid me for all the trouble it cost me to give 
thee those views on the great and interesting sub- 
ject of Religion,—which appears to have aflorded 
satisfaction to thy mind. Between our family 
circle and thyself, as far as we can judge from 
thy letter, there is not one discrepant point on 
the subject of Religion. It is what we conceive 


satisfied. it any wonder that 
Now, could a greater mass of absurdity be de- | t© be saved from on this earth? These princi- there should be this close agreement between us 

scribed, in as many words? And is it ideal? Is ples or affections, being the only means, by which Pruih speaks the same language in all. It is al- 
ita fancy picture? Is this, L ask, (not in levity, 4e Deity works in us to effect all the good that is ways consistent; it is always rational. It is the 
but in all the seriousness | am capable of feeling in the world, will cast out their opposites: and game yesterday, to-day and forever. Thou hast 
on any subject) is this the wandering of a crazed when none of them are left, the “kingdom of hea- yeen sincerely in search of it. Sohgve I. We 
imagination? No: unhappily for mankind it is "€” 1S within "us. “God dwells in us, and we in jaye both found what we felt was it; "And lo! we 

i him,’ without the aid of any teaching from our fnd it is as face answering to face in a glass.— 


the veritable offspring of the Christian churches, 
which they call, The Christian Religion, and brother; and we are saved from all evil, without Not so with the professing Christian world gene- 
their salvation by Christ. This they have palmed the aid of any external assistance whatever. rally. One goes to A. B. for a theological trut 
upon the world, instead of the engaging child of | Creeds, doctrines, beliefs, faiths and systems and another to C. D. The teachers are difter- 
Reason and Truth, as the plan by which our sal- of religion, then sink into their own nothingness. ent, and the doctrines are opposed to each other 
vation has been effected. as they have often done in the last moments of Hence comes controversy, and all manner « 
It must be evident to any mind, uninflnenced life; and the soul, divested of its only enemies, confusion in the religious world. Intellectu 
by prejudice, that if the only way by which Om- the evil passions and affections, (some of which! power takes hold of this state of things; and be- 
nipotence could effect the salvation of his creature have been enumerated) flies into the bosom of tween church and state, the world is kept 
man was by the death of a righteous man on the its Heavenly Parent—redeemed—disenthralied— darkness. Now, between us, there is all | 
cross,—then this scripture personification of the saved; and there holds communion sweet, beyond! mony; because we have drawn our knowledg 
principle of evil, called the Devil, was an indis-'all the powers of language to express. We know from the same Fountain. We did not vio! 
pensable agent: for Infinite Goodness cannot be then who, and what the Saviour is. We know!reason, that highest and noblest gift of God 
the author of evil. And if no men could have how, and when we have been saved from evil, or|man. We did not, in our researches, smother 
been found hard-hearted and cruel enough to (to use the more common term) “ sin;’’ and we|the very principle by which only the Creat 
commit the act of crucifixion, no salvation could cease not to fill our souls with songs of thanks-|could propound a revelation to the soul. ‘Take 
have been effected. Power omnipotent must then giving. The incense of the heart arises from its; away reason, and man is but a brute. Deprive 
have failed in its object; unless infinite mercy and altar, as water flows from the fountain. These|it of action, and substitute implicit belief in the 
goodness had united to induce Judas to betray blessed rays of Divine Light which have been de-' faith or opinions of others, and he becomes 
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fool. Reason, therefore, is indispensable to us vitality, and the aboundings of love to God and 


as a recipient for Divine Light, or we never 
should see any thing as it really is. 

In thy case, my dear cousin, I think it cause 
of deep gratitude, that thy mind has been sustain- 
ed “against such odds,” and I can in part realize 
thy pleasure on finding that there were other 
minds who could see so clearly with thee. ‘Thou 
asks me to answer thy letter, if there is any dif- 
ference between us. Although there is none, | 
still write from the same impulse of love that first 
prompted my pen. 1 am much less able, how- 
ever, than I was then; and if I put off till the fu- 
ture, it may never be done. 

Thy reasoning on the subject of mediation is 
sound and rational; in fact, it is incontrovertible. 
I look upon parts of the third and fourth chapters 
of both Matthew and Luke, as forming a beauti- 
ful allegory; but badly and vaguely expressed in 
the text; as if the translators or compilers had 
not fairly understood the matter themselves.— 
Don't give thy mind a moment’s uneasiness on 
such a subject. ‘T'o read it literally, the thing is 
impossible in itself; and therefore as a historical 
fact, reason and revelation both pronounce against 
it. If my bodily strength was sufficient, | could 
trace out the metaphor, and show thee what | 
call its beauty and perfect adaptation to the thing 
really intended to be described. But I must not 
venture far. 

Jesus we find was thirty years old at this time. 
His mind had, no doubt, previously been prepar- 
ing for his mission. ‘* He was a man,” say the 
scripture writers, “in all points dike us, sin only 
excepted.’’ Avyain, that he was tempted and tried 
in all points as we are. He had just been bap- 
tized into his mission, and saw he had been, and 
was filled with a holy spirit; something perbaps 
greater than usual. This doubtless, judging by 
a part of our race, was the very time (as it is in 
fact described to be) when self felt exalted from 
the greatness of Divine favor. He saw one path 
before him, as many other martyrs have done, 
promising affliction, stripes and death: and he 
saw another of bodily ease, great temporal power 
and glory. He was tempted to exchange pros- 
pects; but the spirit of good prevailed, and the 
evil spirit left. What then? Why “angels came 
and ministered unto him.’? That is, love, joy 
and peace in a holy spirit, took the place in his 
inind of the unquiet, tossed and distressed state 
(compared to a wilderness) which had occupied 
it during the conflict of temptation. 

The * mountains’ and the “ pinnacle,’’ were 
only figures of speech adopted to show the exal- 
tation of pride. The popes of Rome were tempt- 
ed by the same devil that Jesus Christ was. The 
same things were shown to them, and in the same 
way, and the same rewards offered. In the one 
case, ‘T’ruth was sustained, even at the expense 
of crucifixign,—an ignoble and painful sacrifice 
of life; ma the other, the tempter overcame: 
and how truly they ‘fell down and worshipped 
him,” Jet the awful pages of history bear testimo- 
ny. They, however, got the promised rewards 
of power and glory from the kingdoms of the 
earth; and he obtained by his faithfulness to prin- 
ciples, the kingdom of heaven. 

But | am too weak in body to carry out the 
view fully. Were it worth while, I could express 
a regret that no more previous intercourse had 
been between us. But my lamp of life is now 
nearly spent,—so to that great and good Teach- 
er whom thou knowest as well as I do, I refer! 
thee for all that is necessary. I am perfectly 
willing, in all my rational moments, to throw my- 
self upon his mercy and goodness. The princi-| 
ples I have advocated, help to sustain me, when! 
the light of his blessed countenance is in a man-| 
ner veiled from me. I am perfectly and fully sat- 
isfied they are true; and so long as [ can feel their 


my fellow men that I do,—so long as I find the 
ray of love to fill the soul, 1 am easy as to my 
state. God cannot divide himself. 
very essence; and those in whom it exists towards 
the Fountain, cannot but be blessed. 

In conclusion, my dear cousin, let me express 
my belief, that thou wilt sooner perhaps than thou 
may apprehend, find * practice and theory har- 
monize.”’ It is already doing it, without thy 
thinking of it, in all the good thou doest. Keep 
to the path which lies before thee, and in the end 
(which crowns all) may thou and I be among the 
number who can unite with a heavenly host, in 
the abodes of interminable bliss, and forever sing 
the praises of that great and glorious Being, who 


Love is his! 


Anglo-American language from corruption, and 


_to stop the progress of useless innovation.”’ 


At the repeated and urgent solicitations of the 
individual before alluded to, who, “ from motives 
of friendship to himself and his wife,”’ resided 
under his roof upwards of twenty years, he was 
induced to become his own biographer. From 
this autobiography, which, with additions by the 
same person, was published after his death, we 
select the materials for this notice; having also 
access to a number of letters addressed to an in- 
timate correspondent, for whose remarks and 
criticisms on several of his publications he ex- 
presses himself greatly indebted, as having con- 
tributed very much to that degree of correctness 
which his works are allowed to possess. 


so formed us for immortal happiness; who, in his} 


To some disconsolate mother, fondly pleased 
infinite mercy and goodness, visits and revisits us with the precocious intellect of her first born, but 
like a tender parent, and forgives our errors, 


/now sorrowing over the barren or undeveloped 
guides us again and again into the paths of Truth|capacity of her younger child, blissfully ignorant 
and virtue; who has made us to rise from the sta- 


of what some mothers have seen and felt. it may 
ture of children to that of men, in the knowledge! be consolatory to know that “the first months of 
of truth; and who has made us free agents, inthe author's life afforded no promise of bodily or 
order that we might ascend from a state of mere mental vigor. ‘Till about half a year old he was 
innocence to a state of positive virtue, by choos- almost perpetually crying; and his countenance 
ing good and refusing evil; a state the most tran-| gave no indication of intelligence.’’ -He consid- 
scendently glorious that the soul is capable of|ers himself as having been a “mischievous” child; 
comprehending, because in it is contained our)|but like many others of the same genus, he was 
only power of returning the voluntary incense of|*protected from proper chastisement” by a fond 
the heart to the Author of all our blessings. 'grandmother. His biographer, however, con- 
Thy affectionate cousin, \cludes, **that his childhood and youth were love- 
James P. Srasver. ly; and formed a natural and beautiful prelude to 
This last letter was written with a pencil upon|the wisdom, piety and benevolence which his ad- 
the lap, just fifteen days before the solemn close| Yanced years exhibited. 
of life. D.S. | When about ten years of age, a very happy im- 
|pression was made on his mind, by a piece which 
‘he had to write, on one of those ornamental 


From the British Friend. | ‘nol ; 
LINDLEY MURRAY, THE GRAMMARIAN. | Sheets that are so pleasingly associated with our 
school-boy memories, referring to the visit of the 


Born 1745—piep 1826. “ 
jangels to the Shepherds near Bethlehem; and he 


very pertinently remarks, “If parents and others 
\who have the care of young persons, would be 
studious to seize occasions of presenting the Holy 

é' Scriptures to them, under favorable and inviting 
tensively circulated, and so highly approved, is, I 


; points of view, it would probably be attended 
believe, unprecedented in the annals of litera- . 


= a “wi . with the happiest effects.” 
ture. “It is a striking recommendation of 


these works, that they have had a considerable 
influence in promoting the correct and chaste 
education of young persons. ‘The strain of piety 
and virtue, and the elegant taste which pervade mi 
them, have had happy effects in forming the| several weeks. ; anh 
minds of young persons who have studied them;| Speaking of a debating society into which he 
and in producing, or expanding a similar spirit, had entered, he says: ‘+ bis institution enlarged 
in the publications since introduced into semina-|™Y stock of knowledge, promoted the business of 
ries.”’ “ There is in them no expression or sen-|@tranging my ideas, and probably produced a 
timent of an indelicate nature; nothing which small degree of correctness and fluency of ex- 
tends to vitiate taste, or undermine principle; Pression. Mhese are some of the benefits which 
nothing that is vulgar or frivolous, eccentric or result from societies of this nature; but they fre- 
dubious; nor is there, on the other hand, any quently produce in young persons a spirit of dis- 
thing too nice, critical, or refined for general use| Putation and loquacity; and, at least, an inclina- 
and acceptance.” | tion to scepticism, even on subjects of great im- 
Such is the character given by his intimate portance. By discovering how much may be 
friend and biographer, Elizabeth Frank, of the! plausibly advanced against established truths, and 
publications of Lindley Murray—works that have! by exerting its ingenuity in support of error, the 
been issued by millions in this country and in his youthful mind, attracted by the gloss of novelty, 
native land; and the moral and religious influence|49d unaccustomed to distinguish between the 
of which, we trust, will extend to thousands yet solid and the superficial, may lose, or abate, its 
unborn. veneration for truth, virtue and religion.”’ 
Lindley Murray, the oldest of twelve children) When about twenty years of age, and before 
was a native of North America, having been born’ entering into business, he “had the satisfaction of 
at Swetara, in the State of Pennsylvania, in the being united in the tender bonds of marriage;” 
year 1745. He had a birth-right in the Society and this near and dear union with his tenderly 
of Friends, to whose doctrine and discipline he beloved wife he was permitted to enjoy for about 
continued warmly attached to the time of his de- sixty years. How few have such a privilege! 
cease. Yet his works are perfectly unsectarian |“ They bad no children: but neither this circum- 
in character; and the reader would by no means stance, nor any other, diminished their mutual! 
discover from them either his religion or his na-|affection, or their happiness.”” ‘ He used to say 
tive land. This imparts to them a peculiar value; | pleasantly that his books were his children; that 
and their extensive circulation here and in Ameri-|he hoped they were well settled, and doing good, 
ca, may tend in no small degree “to preserve the in the world; and that they had occasioned him 


—+2.eer-——- 


Still turned to virtue were his books, his speech, 
And gladly would he learn, and meekly teach. 
“That one author should have supplied so ma- 
ny works on Education, each of which is so ex- 


In 1771, when on a visit to England, he very 
narrowly escaped the resentment of an elephant, 
ito which he had given some provocation, and 
which again recognized him after an absence of 
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less trouble and anxiety than most children give'sure; nor is there any, which could have afforded right to his publishers. Besides the above, he 
to their parents.” His first-born was his most|me so much real satisfaction, as 1 have found injissued two small works relative to his own Reli- 


© 


beloved. ‘Great Britain. May its political fabric, which|gious Society, and the Grammar, &c., in two 
Though not at all referring to himself, we here has stood the test of ages, and long attracted the volumes octavo. eps 
introduce, from his autobiography, some account admiration of the world, be supported and per- I'he sale of his various publications has been 


of the mode of proceeding in relation to mar- petuated by Divine Providence! And may the immense. From a letter addressed to the corres- 
riage, which he obtained on visiting with his wife hearts of Britons be grateful for this blessing, and|pondent before mentioned, and which now lies 
one of the establishments of the United Brethren, for many others by which they are eminently dis- before us, dated “3d of 2d month, 1826,’’ we find 
at Bethlehem, about fifty miles from Philadelphia. tinguished.” ; that the fortieth English edition of the Grammar, 
{t will amuse, perhaps instruct, some of our fair His peculiar complaint, relaxation of the mus- then in the press, made the whole number of 
readers. ‘Among other observations, we took cles, continued, and he was obliged to give up al||copies more than 310,000; of the Abridgment 
occasion to inquire, whether the practice of the bodily exertion. But his mental faculties were had been printed more than 950,000; Spelling 
elders and elderesses in selecting a partner for a actively and cheerfully employed for the benefit Book, 300,000; First Book, 150,000; Exercises, 
young man who wished to marry, was not some- of his fellow-creatures, in compiling the works al- 260,000; Key, 70,000; Introduction, 160,000; 
times attended with serious inconveniences. But luded to at the head of this article. He thought Reader, 125,000. And a bookseller in A merica 
they seemed to have no doubt, that this regula-|it better “ to wear away than to rust away;” and !nformed him that more than 100,000 of the dif- 
tion produced more happy marriages than would he put his thoughts into execution. ferent books were printed annually in that coun- 
be effected by leaving the parties to choose for For many of the latter years of his life he was try. ; Phese particulars were furnished at the 
themselves. A lively and sensible person, with entirely confined to the house, and quite disabled special request of his correspondent; and we 
whose conversation we were particularly pleased, from walking. Yet his general health continued believe were not communicated to any other 
took occasion to give us his own experience on tolerably good; and this blessing he attributed in individual. ; 
the subject. He expressed himself to the follow- "° small degree to his abstinegce from medicine. It 1S probable that not less than five or six 
ing effect: ‘ When [ wished to change my situa- He lived on a plain diet, but was not very partic- millions of these various works have heen issued, 
tion in life, | applied to one of our elders, and ular. He regulated the temperature of his room here and in the New World. And when we con- 
communicated the matter to him. He asked me by 2 thermometer, which he kept at about 65 de- sider that in one and all, the “end and aim” of 
whether I had any particular young woman in Srees. He did not entirely refrain from the use |their pious author was to make education sub- 
view. I replied in the negative; and that I wish- of fermented liquors; but he was temperate in all serve the cause of religion and virtue, we think 
ed my superiors to choose for me. Pleased with things. He was grateful for the good things of it would not be very easy to over-estimate the 
my answer, and the confidence reposed in them, this life, and thankful that he was grateful; quot- value of his labors. : ; 
he assured me that the greatest care should be '"g> 48 he used to do, the beautiful sentiment of, His biographer informs us that the demand for 


taken, to select for me a partner, who would be, the “ devout Addison:’’— his gratamatical works, and also for his spelling 

ery ah “a . ; c as be so great ¢ rular, th: ex- 

in every respect, proper for me. The elders and “Ten thousand thousand precious gifts, book, - been 0 = and von that, : 

elderesses consulted together; and, after a suit-| My daily thanks employ; cepting the octavo edition of the ees the 

able time, fixed on a young woman, whose dispo- And not the least a cheerful heart, types which compose them have long been kept 
’ 5 ' : a oat 01. ae 

sition and qualifications were correspondent to’ That tastes those gifts with joy. standing; and that the editions, though numerous, 


my own, and which they thought were adapted He carefully avoided all habits of indolence, both have not been limited to a small number of co- 
to make me happy. We were introduced to each as to body and mind. And by these means he P!€S- For many years, each edition of the Gram- 
other in the presence of our superiors. ‘The in- continued to enjoy a state of health which many "4? has consisted of 10,000 quyees; Exercises, 
terview was favorable; we became mutually at- would suppose, under the circumstances, to be 10,000; Key, 6000; Abridgment, 12,000; Spell- 
tached; and, in a short time, we were married. |scarcely retainable. ing Book and First Book, 10,000; English Read- 


The event has perfectly answered our most san-| ‘Thus continued the even tenor of his life till he'&* and Introduction, each 10,000; Sequel, —s 
. . ° . . to . — Lae B00 

guine hopes. I probably should not have chosen attained his eighty-first year; when he died in a Lecteur Francois and Introduction, each 3000. 

so happily, if I had been left to decide for myself; good old age, and was gathered to his fathers.— His works are not perfect. This he knew; and 


with care and assiduity he devoted himself to 
their correction and improvement. The labor 
thus devoted occupied no small portion of his 
time; and by the constant reprinting of his books, 


but Iam certain | could not have made a better He was truly a good man. In the words of his 

choice.’ He concluded his observations with a biographer, we may say that he exhibited to the 

degree of animation and satisfaction, which pre- world a beautiful specimen of a Christian charac- 

cluded all doubt of the truth of his assertions.’’ ter. His endowments, both moral and intellectual, nee 
Having qualified himself for the legal profes-| Were of a superior order. Few men have left be- he had Bia Seger panini ~ revision, which seldom 

sion, he commenced business in New York. He Hind them a higher character for wisdom, piety, - 7 ne Rak RR i 

observes, that in the practice of the law pecuniary and benevolence. Fo concieds, Misway’s weeks Rave Sean out 


interest was not his only rule of action. fle fre-; He was eminently a man of peace. And, as delight from boyhood. Memory oti clings to 
quently recommended clients to make satisfaction characteristic of his peaceful life and peaceful the feeling of youthful _ with which we con- 
or to submit to arbitration. “I do not recollect,’ death, we cannot refrain from quoting the happy templated Mirza’s Bridge of Life, with its rem- 
says he, “that I ever encouraged a client to pro- language of *“ Knox's Christian Philosophy:”— ["* °! threescore and ten arches, a8 we coy om 
ceed at law, when I thought his cause was unjust|‘* Thus he lives; at peace with himself, at peace ourselves one oe me me a — 
or indefensible.” Tempora mutantur ! The prac-| with his neighbor, at peace with his God. ‘Thus °" the trap-doors, ane Seating down the ae 
tice, or the profession, is indeed changed. he lives: and, when he quits this earthly scene, ol time into - Rares of oot alee stl not 

He continued his legal practice till the troubles (like a river, whose banks are flowery, and whose with mental pleasure on the graphic picture o 


hs \ Antiparos—we remember the mingled feelings 
in America co she » reti +» waters limpid and smooth) he glides, unruffled, |“! : 
in America commenced, when he retired for t J 5 ’ with which we learned as a holiday task, the 


thrilling story of Parnell’s Hermit; and the events 
of life have forced on us the conviction that such 
angel visits are not few nor far between—we feel 
afresh tempted, in our * wildly devious”’ * search 
after happiness,” to discover, if it were but the 
precincts even of the deserted Theopolis— 


some years into the country, partly on account into the ocean of eternity.”” 

of his health; but not finding the anticipated bene- A) e now give a list of his works, in the order 
fit, he was advised by his medical attendant to try of their publication, with the amount that he re- 
the climate of Yorkshire in England; and in 1784, Ce!ved for the copyright of each. They were all 
he left America, with an expectation, never real- sold to Longman & Co.; and as he had a compe- 
ized, of speedily returning to his native land: but '€2¢y of this world’s goods, and was not desirous 
his health suffered him not, and he took up his |‘ accumulate riches, he appropriated no portion 


permanent abode at Holdgate, near York. He of the money to his own use. “Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain.” 

was attached to England: he admired her laws Power of Religion on the Mind ; - £— We wish never to forget the little Shrewsbury 
and constitution. He says, (and being an Ameri- Grammar i - : - d  =09 workhouse boy, who took his “very little money, 
can, the sentiment should have the more weight) | peer OR 8 oe th ge ‘ all that he had,” to his sick and widowed mother; 
“TI was ever partial to its political constitution, aa , 7 . a the sad and mournful exit of Altamont—the liquid 
and the mildness and wisdom of its general sys-| Sequel Ce ee fire of Vesuvius—the fearful Calabrian Rock, and 
tem of laws. I knew that, under this excellent| Introduction to ditto - ‘ ; ‘ - 200 the frightful Sicilian Whirlpool rise before our 
government, life, property, reputation, civil and) Lecteur Francois . = a 7 -/ 700 view—and we again see the great Apostle of the 
religious liberty, are happily protected; and that! eae Lecteur Francois +n Gentiles, as, standing with manacled limbs before 
the general character and virtue of its inhabitants, First Book Fee ¢ 500 the “expert” Agrippa, and the “noble Festus, 
take their complexion from the nature of their| Selections from Horne’s Commentary on the claiming the rights of a Roman citizen, and ex- 
constitution and laws. On leaving my native | Psalms - . - - - - 100 ercising the privilege of a Christian Orator, he 
country, there was not, therefore, any land on! On the Daily Perusal of the Holy Scriptures —— vitor to the astonished. the almost persuaded 


which I could cast my eyes with so much plea-'Of the first and the last he presented the copy- king, these memorable words: “ 1 would to God, 
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that not only thou, but also all that hehe me this 
day, were both almost, and altogether such as | 
am—except these chains !”’ 

It was through Murray that we first met with 
Akenside—caught the spirit of the author—soar- 
ed with him into the regions of fancy—felt the 
unspeakable “pleasures of the imagination,’’ as 
we have often witnessed with the eye and the 
mind what he so sweetly describes— 

“ Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun’s effulgence; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasures, unreproved.” 

But we must check our imaginings. Murray’s 
works have been our friend and our father’s 
friend; and though the condensations of Len- 


Rest is not quitti 


The busy care 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


’T is the brook’s 
Clear without 
Fleeing to ocean 
After its life. 
Deeper devotion 
Nowhere hath 
Fuller emotion 


ng fitted up, and with an increase of means could 
* |yet be made increasingly useful. We hope that 
| Friends generally will give renewed attention to 
satiate the subject. 


* 
| 


strife, wri: = 
Silent Spiritual Worship.—Good old Jacob 
Ritter, a short time previous to his death, gave 
— an account in public testimony at Richland meet- 
; jing, of his first visit to Friends’ meeting, which 





Beast nivel bik, \is So instructive and full of meaning that we have 
’T is loving and serving ‘concluded to make it the subject of a few com- 


The highest and best, 
*T is onward, unswerving, 
And this is true rest. 





|ments, in connection with our testimony to Silent 
Spiritual Worship. 
| After detailing the circumstances which in- 
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tions, or the new collocations of the Dublin or 


the Sessional School, may be in some respects, 
more suited to the wants, or at least to the taste,, — 


of the present age; yet we hope and trust that, 
ourselves and our children, aye, and our chil- 


a boy nine or ten years old, in company with 








PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 26, 1846. jsome of his playmates, he remarked: 


==| ‘When we got there they were all in; so I sat 


Our City Subscribers, who are in arrears, will down behind the door. They were very quiet, 


and I took particular notice of them. There 
dren’s children, may ever value the works, and) waited on by Wittiam Apams, who is duly 


venerate the character, of Lindley Murray. 


| 
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Selected for Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, by S. 


Try, and perchance thou may’st not err 
To fathom all the ocean caves, 
Where long and late the mariner 
Propels his barque o’er unknown waves ; 
But think not with thine utmost art 
To fathom all thy brother’s heart. 


There is an evil and a good 

In every breast unknown to thee; 
A darker and a brighter mood 

Than aught thine eye can ever see: 
Words, actions, faintly mark the whole 
That lies within a human soul. 


Perchance thy sterner mind eondemns 
Some brother-mind, that reasoning less, 
The tide of error faintly stems, 
In pain, in doubt, in weariness : 
Thou call’st him weak—he may be so; 
What made him weak, thou eanst not know 


Perchance thy spirit’s calm repose 


authorized to collect subscriptions. ‘| had! 


(<- Subscribers will please remember, the 
terms are, in advance. 


'was no preaching—but Oh! the good feeling that 
It told me that the love of the Heavenly 


Country Subscribers will be furnished with Father was shed abroad among all his children 
their bills shortly, and we hope they will remit/and people every where. 

. ‘ | “oS , i o 
| their arrearages as soon as convenient. So when meeting was over I went home un 


der these good feelings, and my father asked me 
\if we had any preaching? I said no, but we had 
good feelings, and asked him why we had not 


—_—__+202+—____ | such good feelings at our church? “Oh!” said 


S. for poetical selections. 
for further favors, and are willing that they should! these “good fe 


—————~2eo 


We desire to call attention to the notice of the| 


Ww e are again indebted to our unknown friend ne ““we have a minister hired to do the work for 


We shall be thankful!" ” [am an old man—lI have bad these good 

fee slings to-day; and it has been by living under 
elings, through the goodness and 
i. mercy of my Heavenly Parent, that I have been 
| preserved all through my life.” 





In this simple narrative, given by an unlettered 


| Annual Meeting of the Library Association of man, testimony is borne to the fundamental prin- 
Friends, published in this number of our paper. 


ciple of all true religion. The internal evidence 


The institution had its origin in a concern to of the presence of the Deity, “in the stillness of 
afford an opportunity for profitable reading, and all flesh,” 


gives man a knowledge and sense of 


‘especially for young persons. A large class of the Divine Being and of his holy attributes, which 


young persons of both sexes in this city, are de-|q]| the information derived from men and books 
' e . 
prived of parental influences, and left very much! fajls to impart. 


It is a species of evidence which 


to form their own tastes and habits, amid the as far transcends systems of belief, and all the 


ea : |numerous temptations and frivolities of city life. ‘theories and dogmas of the schools, as the de- 
No evil dream has come to spoil ; 


A firm, undaunted front it shows 
Amidst the passions’ fiercest broil. 
°T is well—enjoy and bless thy Jot, 


Still pitying him who shares it not. ‘their residences: 
| 


The pure, the holy, they perchance 
Around thy path have still been seen ; 


But. there their pious aid had been : 
Ah! happy in that better state, 
Yet pray for hearts more desolate 
Esuty Tayvor. 
——__-_- + veo & —_—_—_ | 
From the Christian Register 
TRUE REST 
Sweet is the pleasure 


Itself cannot spoil, 
Is not true leisure 


| Many of these have no home attractions to draw| ‘monstration of a fact to the senses transcends 
‘them within its influences, and not even oppor-| ‘speculation and conjecture concerning it. Men 
| tunities for profitable reading and reflection at may believe what they please i in reference to what 


from such a state of things We has been written aforetime, or told them by 
can only expect corresponding fruits. 


lo coun-| others, but if they have not experienced these 


jteract these in a measure, this Library has been |good feelings” they are still in ignorance of the 
Nor could thy feet a step advance lestablished and the advantages of a Reading | vital principle of religion. 
{Room attached to it. 


They may weave 


From a small beginning,|learned arguments about divinities, atonements, 
its Catalogue now embraces several thousand trinity, justification by faith, human depravity or 
|volumes, many of them valuable. Besides curi-| perfection, but if they have not come to * know 
‘ous and rare volumes relating particularly to. themselves,” and to bring all their passions and 
the Society of Friends, works of many of the best| propensities and desires into subordination to this 
authors in ancient and modern literature are in-| Divine Word which is felt within them, what will 
cluded, and additions are continually made as the| their learning avail? A distinguished writer, who 
|fands of the Association will admit of it. 


| was himself deeply versed in theological lore, has 


The use of the Library and Reading Room is! given expression to this same idea in the follow- 


Cee with tres tall? jnot restricted to members of the Society of ing beautiful language: 


Thou that would’st taste it 
Still do thy best, 
Abuse it not, waste it not, 





Else *t is no rest. 
Would’st behold beauty 


Friends, but any person of good character who| 


* All the systems of theology fade away before 


is recommended by a contributor, and is respon-| the simple impressions of duty which dawn upon 
isible for the care of the books, can partake of its|the mind of a little child.” 


jPrmgeR, and the contribution of any sum, boom 


It was to this simple principle, disconnected 


easton wh seend ? jever small, by a member of Society enables the) with theological opinions, that George Fox called 
Only hath duty oem to participate in the management of the people in his day; and upon this were all the 


Such a sight found 


the institution. 


The rooms have been recently |testimonies of the Society of Friends based. 
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The testimony against a hireling ministry, or a 
ministry founded upon theological knowledge— 
upon human acquirements and book learning, or 


upon the mere reasoning powers of man, grow 


session of an individual can rarely be considered 
as the gauge of his liberality, but is in too many 
instances the index of parsimony. Men go on 


accumulating wealth with ardor, even to old age, 


out of the acknowledgment of the efficacy of becoming more avaricious as they advance in 


this inward ‘Teacher, as naturally as the branch 
grows from the trunk of the tree. Silence, intro- 
version of the mind, self-contemplation, spiritual 
worship, were fruits of the same good tree, for 
experience abundantly proves that this “still 
small voice’’ cannot be heard in the bustle, com- 
motion and excitement of human action. In the 
unfoldings of this Light, the various corrupt cus- 
toms and evil practices of a licentious age were 
gradually developed, and their true character dis- 
played, and the devoted followers of the Light 
forsook them, and testified against them; and so 
it has been to a greater or less extent from that 
day to the present. 

But how do the Society of Friends now stand 
in relation to their original and fundamental tes- 
timony? Are these “ good feelings’’ the crown 
of our assemblies, and the ground work of indi- 
vidual action, as in the case of the aged Friend 
from whom we have quoted, or are we looking 
to outward and secondary means of instruction? 
Is the ministry amongst us pure, simple and un- 
mixed with theological lore, or abstract reason- 
Tc 


> 


ing? our testimony to Silent Spiritual Worship 
on the advanee, or retrograding? 

Though times and circumstances may change, 
Truth If the 


principle of our profession is true—if it is adapt- 


remains the same. fundamental 
ed to the spiritual nature of man, and is calcula- 
ted to advance the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness, let us cherish it with increasing watchful- 
ness. Let not opinions upon abstract questions, 
or discussions upon minor points of doctrine, or 
matters of faith or belief, divert us from the great 
and leading doctrine which is the corner stone of 


our profession, and which was so emphatically 


testified to in the simple language of Jacob Rit- 
ter, when in his 85th year he said, **I have had 
these good feelings to-day; and it has been by 
living under these good feelings, through the 
goodness and mercy of my Heavenly Parent, that 
I have been preserved all through my life.” 


—- + —+ weer --- 


Distribution of Lands amongst Colored Fami- 
lies. —A paragraph has been going the rounds of 
the newspapers to the effect that Gerrit Smith, 
a large land holder in the State of New York, 
was about to distribute his estate amongst a large 
number of colored families, giving to each a por- 
tion of land sufficient to enable them by industry 
to make a Jiving. The following extract from a 
letter received within a few days from Gerrit 
Smith, by a Friend of this city, declares his inten- 
tions upon the subject. We doubt whether a 
parallel instance of liberality ean be found in the 
records of benevolence. The desire of accumu- 
lation is so universal on the part of mankind, as 
fairly to be considered inherent in our nature; 
while the abuse of this propensity is a prolific 


source of private and public misery. What is 


remarkable too, the amount of means in the pos- at $4,75, and extra at $5 pr bri. Scraped at $4,12} a 4,25. 


years, until finally the grave closes over them, 
jand their wealth is distributed, often to the ruin 
of their descendants. 

Although the example of Gerrit Smith is not 
likely to be followed extensively, he will doubt- 
less experience peace from following out his own 
convictions, while he will witness the enjoyment 
of the blessings which his bounty has diffused 
amongst a class of his fellow beings who are too 
often neglected by the wealthy and powerful.— 
The following is the extract: 


“The matter which | have now in hand, and 
of which you have heard something, is substan- 
tially as follows: 

« First.—I have long purposed that when | 
had sold enough of my immense patrimonial 
estate to pay my debts, | would give away the 
remainder. 

** Secondly.—I have chosen for my beneficia- 
ries or grantees, 3000 colored persons in this 
State. The land lies not in Hamilton county ex- 
clusively, or chiefly, but in a number of the coun- 
ties of this State.” 


DIED. 


On the 18th inst., at his residence, East Nottingham, 
Cecil county, Md. after a severe illness, Samuet Brown, Jr. 
in the 33rd year of his age—son-in-law of Joseph Gatchell, 


Sr. of Philadelphia. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

The Annual Meeting will be held at the Library, Cherry 
Street, on Sth-day evening, 10th month Ist, at 7 o’clock, to 
which a general attendance of Contributors is particularly 
requested. A Committee of Management and Officers to 
be appointed for the ensuing year. 


THOMAS RIDGWAY, Clerk. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 
REVIEW FOR THE WEEK ENDING 22d INsT, 

REMARKS.—The late foreign advices produced but lit- 
tle effect upon the market until the private letters were re- 
ceived or Saturday last. The Potato crop in Ireland is 
nearly a failure. Bread Stuffs had advanced 6d pr br! in 
Flour at Liverpool, 2 a 3d pr bushel in Wheat, and 5 a 6s 
pr 480 lbs in Indian Corn. Holders here at once put up 
their rates 25 cents pr br] on Flour, 3 to 4 cents pr bushel 
on Wheat, 25 cents pr bri on Corn Meal, and 5 a 6 cents 
pr bashel on Corn, which has checked the deman 
Flour. 

AMERICAN COTTON AND WOOLEN GOODS— 
The demand has been moderate, and prices are nearly sta- 
tionary. Bleached Cotton Goods have declined 4 cent pr 
yard. Prints are rather firmer. 

COFFEE.—Prices are firmer, with a fair demand.— 
Sales of 1200 bags Rio at 6} to 74; 800 Laguayra at 7 a 
74; and 150 Maracaibo at 7 to 7§ cts pr lb,—all on time. 
Arrived 4811 bags. 

FISH—The receipts of Mackerel have been large, and 
prices have declined 124 to 25 cts pr bri. Sales of 1000 
bris from vessels: No. 1 at $9,25 a 9,50 pr bri; No. 2 at 
$6,125 a 6; large No. 3’s at $5,25 a 5,124, and small at 
$4,374 2 4,25. Froin store, prices are rather unsettled, and 
25 to 50 cts above these rates. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Prior to the receipt of the late 
European advices, the demand for Flour was limited for 


for 


export, and moderate for home use. Sales for shipment of 


fair and good brands fresh ground at $4,50 pr brl, and 
sound old stock at $4,124 a 4,25 On recept of the private 
letters on Saturday, stating that the Irish Potato crop had 
failed, and that Flour in England had advanced 6d pr bri, 
Wheat 2 a 3d pr bushel, and Corn 5 a 6s pr 480 lbs, hold- 
ers put up the prices of Flour to $4,75 a 4,874, which 
checked the demand. The sales since for export are only 
700 bris good brands at $4,75, and some sound old stock 
at $4,50, the market closing very dull at these rates. For 
city use, sales of old stock at $4,25 a 4,50; fresh ground 
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Rye Flour—Market bare. Small sales at $3.25. Corn 
Meal—Suales of old stock at $2,624, and fresh ground at 
$2,75 a 3, prior to Saturday. Since, sales at $3,25 for fresh 
ground, of which the market is bare. 

GUANO—A sale of 80 bris African, at $35 pr ton.— 
Sales in lots at $36 a 37. 

GRAIN—Receipts moderate. Sales on Saturday of fair 
and prime Penn’a red at 97 cts a $), and white at $1 
1,02 per bushel—since then, sales of 7000 bushels good and 
prime reds at $1,03 a 1,04, and white at $1,05 a 1,08, Sales 
of Southern red at 91 to 97 cts. Rye—Sales of Penn’a at 
68 cts. Corn—Sales of 8000 bushels yellow flat at 60 to 
63 cts early in the week; since, at 70 cts, and white at the 
same price. Penn’a flat yellow would command 70 a 7], 
and sound 73 cts to-day for shipment. Oats—Sales of 
12,000 bushels Southern at 34, 33 a 32 cts, closing at 324 
a 33 cts. 

LUMBER—Sales of Yellow Pine Boards at $11 to 16, 
and Waite at $12 to 15 pr M feet. 

MOLASSES—Prices are steady, and New Orleans Mo- 
lasses have been in request. Sales of 1400 brls, part for 
another market, at about 29 cts; 75 hhds good Porto Rico 
at 29 cts—all on time. 140 hhds sour Havana at a price 
not public. Arrived 947 hhds, 35 tes. 

PROVISIONS— Pork is rather quiet. Sales of Mess in 
lots at $9,50, and Prime at $7,75 a 8 pr brl. Bacon— 
Sales of 1000 canvassed Hams at 7} a 8 cts pr Ib; some 
uncovered at 54 a 6 cts. Sides at 53 cts, and 60 hhds 
Shoulders at 34 cts pr lb. Lard—Demand active. Sales 
of 4500 kegs at 6} cts pr lb; 100 bris at 68 cts, 
cash and time—part for export to Europe. Butter—Sales 
at 84 a 9 cts, and Cheese at 7 a 74 ets pr Ib. 

SEEDS—Sales of 300 bushels Timothy Seed at $2,25 
a 2,624 pr bushel. Flaxseed in lots at $1,18 a 1,20. Clo- 
verseed is held at $4,75 a 5, but no sales of any extent. 

WOOL—There has been a moderate inquiry for Wool, 
and prices remain without variation. Sales of 60,000 to 
70,000 Ibs Domestic Wool, prime Saxony, at 28 a 30 cts; 
full blood 25 a 27; 1-4 to 3-4 blood at 21 a 24; and com- 
mon and tub washed at 184 a 22 cts pr lb, cash and time. 
Part of the sales were to go Eastward.— North American. 

Retail Markets.—Butter from 25 to 31} cents per lb.— 
Eggs, 15 cents per dozen. Sweet Potatoes, 40 a 45 cents 
per basket. White Potatoes, 40 a 45 cents per bushel.— 
Peaches from 75 cents to $1,00 per basket. 


CATTLE MARKET—At market, 1020 Beef Cattle 
300 from Virginia—ineluding 350 teken to N. York ; 220 
Cows and Calves ; 480 Swine ; and 1150 Sheep and Lambs. 
Prices—Reeves sold at $4.75 a $6 the 100 Ibs. Cows and 
Calves $15 a 33. Swine $4,75 a 5 the 100 lbs. Sheep and 
Lambs from $1 to 3 each. 


EEAY—Good Timothy 79 a 80 cents per ewt.—inferior 
quality 40 a 60 do. do. Straw $5 a 64 the 100 bundles. 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

A terrible storm passed over the southern portion of our 
country on, or about the 7th of this month. Its precise 
course we have not been able to ascertain; but its effects in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and on the Atlantic Coast, were very 
destructive. The fine steamship New York, plying te- 
tween Galveston and New Orleans, was blown and dashed 
to pieces, by the force of the wind and waves, far out in 
t} 


ve Gulf. Her hull sank, leaving her passengers the frail 


protection of shattered portions of the wreek. It is stated 


that seventeen persons are known to be lost—the remain 
der, after being in the water about twelve hours, were pick- 
ed up by the steamer Galveston, whieh providentially pass- 
ed that way. On the Atlantic, the gale was terrific; and 
the wharves of our city, together with our other principal! 
seaports, are lined with vessels more or less injured. 

Blood has been shed at Nauvoo. The town has been 
twice attacked, and the assailants repulsed. Nauvoo was 
in a state of siege at the last accounts, and the inhabitants 
were already suffering for food. Such oecurrences are me 
lancholy any where, but in the heart of a professedly civil- 


ized and Christian government they are truly atrocious. 


Another arrival from Europe has caused an additional 
rise in produce, flour, and grain of all descriptions. 


Arrivals at Ballimore.—Since the 15th inst. the follow 
ing vessels have arrived at Baltimore with emigrants, viz 
The Bremen barque Favorite, captain Hohorst, from Bre 
men, with 138 German emigrants on board; the ship Ann, 
Hortsmanglrom Bremen, with 158 passengers ; ship Louise, 
Steenken, from Bremen, with 152; ship Herald, Pullen, 
from Amsterdam, with 152; ship Garoone, Myers, from 
Rotterdam, with 99; ship Grace Brown, Myers, from Bre 
men, with 187; barque Leortine, Thormann, from Bremen, 
with 132. 
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Lace Work.—A young lady at the Female Institute, No.|The result of the trial was that the Court rendered a spe- 
96 North Paca street, Baltimore, has worked a coniplete | cial verdict, that the negro woman and her children were 
map of the State of Pennsylvania, in lace, in which the | equitably entitled to their freedom, but that a further pro- 
towns, counties, rivers and mountains are all distinctly ceeding would be necessary to remove certain legal dis- 
shown ; each county being worked in a style of lace differ-| abilities, that prevented the Court now awarding it fo them. 
ent from those adjoining. It is said to be a beautiful piece | Of course, these proceedings will be instituted and the ne- 
of work, and contains fifty-five kinds of lace-work. groes set free. As the arrest of this woman and her chil- 
dren caused much excitement in Adams county, Pa., at 
the time it was made, this of the decision of the case, I 
have thought, may be of interest to your many readerg 
there.—Baltimore Patriot, 1st inst. 


Garden of Eden,—This is the name of a beautiful tract 
of land near Cincinnati, owned by N. Longworth, an opu-! 
Jent horticulturist. This gentleman has about 100 acres 
under culture for grapes, strawberries, peaches, &c. 50 
acres are devoted exclusively to grapes and strawberries, 
the remainder to peaches and other fruits, Of peaches he 
has 9000 trees that will come into bearing in 1847-48, be- 
sides 20,000 younger trees that are now being budded, and 
to extend the business with the increase of the city. 


-~7-eoor 


that the potato crops in England and Ireland are 
jalready nearly lost, by the same disease that 
‘spread so widely last season. There is nota 

Pea Nuts.—A writer in the Providence Journal gives! field in either country that is not either totally or 
the following information relative to this article—gwFrom a partially blasted by this pestilential disease. ‘The 


narrow strip of land, extending about forty miles northerly . . . 
from Wilmington, N.C. and lying east of the old Newburn very swine will not eat the diseased potatoes, and 
yet the poor people are compelled to eat them or 


road, comes nearly the entire quantity of ground peas grown a : 

in the United States for market. From that tract and im-|starve! Whenever this is the case a very fatal fe- 

mediate vicinity, 80,000 bushels have been carried to Wil-| ver rages and sudden deaths occur. It is stated 
ased potatoes act upon the human frame 


mington market in one year. The ground pea (peanut) tj 9+ dise 
as a slow poison, which eventually destroys life. 


grows beneath the surface of the ground, as its name im- 

ports. The plant has somewhat the appearance of the ; 

common dwarf garden pea, though more bushy. It is cul- In some villages, where blighted potatoes have 
tivated in hills. The pea grows on tendrils which put out/been eaten, the English cholera prevails to an 
from the plant, and take root in the earth. The fruit is/ajarming extent, and the inference is that this 
picked from the roots by hand, and the vines are a fa- , 

vorite food for horses, mules, and cattle. From 30 to 80 
bushels are produced on an acre. There are some planters 
who raise from 1000 to 1500 bushels a year.” 


diseased fuod produces the cholera. It is stated 
that on fields where guano has been extensively 
used the disease is more destructive to the pota- 
to. Even the leaves of young and healthy trees 
have been affected where potatoes have been 
planted;—they wither suddenly and fall off. The 


smell emitted from the fields is described as most 

“In the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred offensive; and a kind of smoke arises from the 
and forty-six. An Act for the further protection of Personal 
Liberty. 
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New Hampshire.—The New Hampshire Legislature has 
adopted the follwing by large majorities. 


ground, like a thick mist. What the legions of 


; y00r people in England and Ireland will exist up- 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, eee sale : . my. OE 
ii Etemeral Onitet counéned ° on it is impossible to say. Unless the Government 
Section 1. No judge of any court of record of this State, again purchases large quantities of Indian corn 
and no justice of the peace, shall take cognizance, or grant for their relief, they will be in a most deplorable 
a certificate in cases that may arise under the third section condition.—London Atlas. 
of Congress, passed January 12th, 1793, entitled, , An act 
respecting fugitives from justice, and persons escaping trom 
the service of their masters,” to any person who may claim 
any other person as a fugitive slave within this State. — We have done much for posterity by ceasing 
2. No sheriff, deputy sheriff, coroner, constable, jailor, iat Tost Sapa i oe ; 
or other officer of this State, or citizen thereof, not holding ‘© punish mankind for involuntary religious faith, 
a commission from the Government of the United States, by breaking down the artificial barriers that have 
shall arrest and detain, or aid in the arrest or detention of so long prevented the cordial intercourse of man 
any person for the reason of his being claimed as, or sus- 
pected of, being a fugitive slave; or shall imprison, or aid 


DOWN WITH WAR.-GODS. 


and man, and forbidden that interchange of physi- 
in the imprisonment of any such person in any prison, |! and intellectual wealth =~ God ordained 
jail, or other building within the limits of this State. when he gave to every land its climate, and to 

3. If any of the aforesaid officers, or citizens of this every soil its fruit. But much as we have ac- 
State, shall offend against the foregoing provisions of the | complished, there is yet still more to do. Above 


law, by in any way acting, directly or indirectly under the) 1) there is one achievement before us, without 
provision of the third section of the aforesaid act of Con- : : 
very other must be insecure and of ques- 


gress; or by any way acting as the agent of any person which e im 
thus claiming another as a fugitive slave, he shall forfeit a/tionable value. It remains for the most power- 


sum not more than one thousand, or less than five hundred! fy]. the bravest, the freest people of the globe to 
dollars, to the use of the county where said offence may be| yroclaim and establish the virtue and beauty, the 
committed; or shall be imprisoned in the county jail not lie i alee of wakeused eee ae 
more than twelve or less than six months, according to the ollness and ne cessity ma universal peace; enc 
discretion of the court. that they will proclaim it in due time, we enter- 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives, in| tain no doubt. It has already oceurred to the 
General Court convened, That the Senators and Represen- thinking masses of this great country,—notwith- 
aol ae State -- the ¢ aaa of or { oe States, standing the humanizing creed which we pro- 

ms 7 » ~s > at » 7 , assare - ** 7 . 

se respecttully requested to urge in that body, the passage | ¢. civilization that we boast, and the in- 


of measures providing for the extinction of slavery in the : ; Pall cl 
District of Columbia; for its exclusion from Oregon and creased intelligence of all classes of the popula- 
other Territories, that now, or any time hereafter may be-|tion,—that the ferocity of warfare is as brutal to- 
long to the United States,—for all constitutional measures} day, as in the remotest times of savage ignorance; 
2 36 f the ~stic slave trade. ar ar- ° et ef oe ; . ‘ 
for the suppression of the domestic slave trade, and to ar that the Christian and the heathen are, to all in- 


rest the admission of any new State into the Union, while ts oe and the s wl they 
tolerating slavery. tents anc purposes, one anc 1€@ same ren they 
Resolved, That his excellency the Governor be requested| meet as destroyers on the battle-field; and that 
to furnish copies of the foregoing Resolution tothe Legisla-/ what we call the glorious victories of British 
— of ' several States, and our Senators and Represen- arms, are scarcely to be distinguished from the 
atives in Congress. . . = : . 
° rs butcheries of barbarous ages that we pity, and 
of more barbarous fighting men whom we think 
Slave Case at Woodville, Va.—A slave case of much in-| proper to condemn. And it must beso! You 
terest was decided in this county at the late term of the! cannot redeem, under any circumstances, the na- 
Supreme Court. Jt was the case of negro Kitty Payne ked. horrid aspect of war, the offapring of beatel 
. ae ee © as 8 - 
and her children, who had been brought to Virginia, by |‘ eG, 9 me , - ° n s f e oes 
Samuel Maddox, from Adams county, Pa. and claimed by | iY; and civilization’s adopted child. War in it- 
him as his slaves. The case came up on feigned issue be-| self is a mighty evil—an incongruity in a scheme 
fore the Supreme Court to try the question of their free. of social harmony—a canker at the heart of im- 
dom, and was ably and elaborately argued. Z. Turner, Esq. yrovement—a living lie in a Christian land—a 
appeared as the counsel for the slaves, and greatly distin- i i ti S h " ke ‘ 
. . . - . ¥ . - T fia « , 
guished himself by a most powerful argument in their be./CUrse at all times. Custom,- that makes us view 
half, in which the law and the facts were clearly set forth. all things that are as essential to our well-being, 


ess, the 


~2eoo + 





lI 


Potatoes.—It is now a well authenticated fact 





and the true exponents of a country’s greatness, — 
has taught us to regard systematic war as ne- 
cessary to our condition, and reason and revela- 


tion appeal against custom in vain. We confess 
that we regard with infinite satisfaction, every 
endeavor, come whence it may, to destroy the 
supremacy of a cruel deity, acknowledged on 
every ground. Kings who preach to their sub- 
jects the advantages and sacred character of 
peace, are more than kings. Men who unite to 
promulgate the same doctrine, feeble instru- 
ments though they be, and liable to ridicule, 
‘claim respect for their mission. But neither 
kings, nor small societies of well-meaning men, 
‘are strong enough to grapple with a power as 
firmly rooted as the rock. Before the reign of 
war can cease, education and mental liberty must 
ihave an empire co-extensive with the evil. It is 
not one nation that must be convinced, but all na- 
tions; not this division of the world, but every 
‘part of it—for war is every where. But it is 
time to begin. One step—it is but one—has 
‘been taken by ourselves, and we hail it as a pre- 
sage of good omen. In the nineteenth century 
it is suddenly discovered that the soldier is a hu- 
man being, with faculties and passions like other 
men; that, being something more than ‘a useful 
machine, he deserves to be treated rather better 
than a brute. Books are written to maintain the 
fact, and to claim for the warrior the rights,— 
moral, social and intellectual,—that you do not 
deny to the law-breaker and the felon. Con- 
vince the warrior that he is henceforward to en- 
joy them, and believe us, the war-god himself 
is shaken on his throne.— London Times. 





ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 
BY EDWARD JESSE. 

Before we give any notices from the volume 
itself, we may as well mention what are the some- 
what extraordinary results of a closer investiga- 
tion of the peculiar and individual characteristics 
of dogs, as witnessed and recorded by persons 
who have devoted much attention to the subject, 
and who have been equally acute in their obser- 
vations and accurate and faithful in their record. 
It appears, then, that there is scarcely a charac- 
ter which it has been supposed the human being 
is alone able to possess, but the dog can also, 
whether by imitation, by instinct, or intelligence, 
claim his share. 

Thus, a dog is a poulterer; he is a time keeper; 
a penny postman; a butler. He is a member of 
the Humane Society; he is a calculator; he pos- 
sesses imagination; understands hospital practice; 
is a goal deliverer; a ferryman. He is one of 
the detective police; a thief-catcher; he carries 
a lanthorn by night; he provides dinners; he is 
a caterer; he is a fireman; he dislikes new mar- 
ried ladies—eschews all brides; he knocks and 
rings; he peels turnips: he has an antipathy to 
whips; he is a hypocrite—an imposter; he is a 
truly excellent person; he likes apples; he calls 
Mr. Williams by his name; he detects house- 
breakers; he is given to melancholy; he remem- 
bers injuries; he is kind and attentive in sickness; 
he does not take bribes; he is an undertaker; he 
will not do other people’s work; he comes from 
Asia, but does not seem inclined to go back; he 
never tells lies; he takes long tours; he knows 
those who are descended from the kings of Ire- 
land; he is superior to the generality of mankind; 
‘he dislikes parts of the morning service; he does 
not appear to believe in a future state, &c. &c. 
| Such is the result of the information in the volume 
before us, where we find an account of twenty 
species of dogs, consisting of those most remark- 
able and most interesting; and we must say that 
‘there is not a single species described in which 
'Mr. Jesse has not introduced some new matter— 











some additional information regarding their ha- 
bits, instincts, and peculiarities, which stamp an 
authentic value on the work, and add another link 
to the chain of science. 

Were we to extract the new and curious illus-| 
trations which in the work have been brought to 
‘bear on the instincts and powers of the dog, it 
would be to transcribe half the volume; therefore 
all we can do is to give two or three extracts, | 
and leave the rest to the reader’s curiosity, which 
will be amply gratified. 

“ During a very severe frost and snow in Scot- 
land, the fowls did not make their appearance at 
the hour when they usually retired to roost, and! 
no one knew what had become of them. The 
house dog at last entered the kitchen, bearing in 
his mouth a hen, apparently dead. Forcing his 
way to the fire, the sagacious animal laid his’ 
charge down upon the warm hearth, and immedi- 
ately set off. He soon came again with another, 
which he deposited in the same place; and so con- 
tinued, till the whole of the poor birds were re- 
covered. Wandering about the yard, the birds’ 
had been benumbed by the extreme cold, and 
had crowded together, when the dog, observing 
them, effected their deliverance.” 


“1 have been informed of two instances of dogs 
having slipped their collars, and put their heads 
in again, of their own accord, after having com- 
mitted depredations during the night; and I have 
elsewhere mentioned the fact of a dog, now in my 
possession, who undid the collar of another dog 
chained to a kennel near him.” 


“At Albany in Worcestershire, at the seat of 
Admiral Maling, a dog went every day to meet 
the mail, and brought the bag in his mouth to the 
house. The dog usually received a meal of meat 
as his reward. ‘The servants having on one day 
only neglected to give him his accustomed meal, 
the dog, on the arrival of the next mail, buried 
the bag, nor was it found without considerable 
search.” 

“ Mr. Morritt had two terriers of the pepper 
and mustard breed. ‘These dogs (females) were 
strongly attached to their excellent master, and 
he to them. ‘They were mother and daugliter, 
and each produced a litter of puppies at the same 
time. Mr. Morritt was severely ill at the time, 
and confined to his bed. Tond as these dows 
were of their puppies, they bad an equal affection 
to their master; and in order to prove to him that 
such was the case, they adopted the following ex- 
pedient: ‘They conveyed their two litters of pup- 
pies to one place, and while one of the mothers 
remained to suckle and take care of them, the 
other went into Mr. Morritt’s bedroom, and con- 
tinued there from morning until evening. When 
evening arrived she went and relieved the other 
dog, who then came into the bedroom, and re- 
mained quietly all night by the side of the bed; 
and this they continued to do day after day in 
succession.” : 

“A few years ago a blind terrier dog was 
brought from Cashiobury Park, near Watford, to 
Windsor. On arriving at the latter place he be- 
came very restless, and took the first opportunity 


of making his escape, and, blind as he was, made’ 


his way back to Cashiobury, his native place.” 
“A gentleman residing at Worcester, had a 
favorite spaniel, which he brought with him to 
London inside the coach. 
town a day or two he missed the dog, and wrote 
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dog, on the occasion of one of the duke’s jour- 
neys to Inverary Castle, was, by some mistake, 
left behind in London. On missing his master, 


ithe faithful animal set off in search of him, and 


made his way inte Scotland, and was found early 
one morning at the gate of the castle. This anec-| 
dote is related by the family, and a portait of the 
dog is shown.” 


“There is a story of the Bath turnspits, who 
were in the habit of collecting together in the 
abbey church of that town during Divine service. | 


It is said—but I will not vouch for the truth of 


the story—that hearing one day the word ‘ spit,’ 
which occurred in the lesson for the day, they all 
ran out of the church in the greatest hurry, evi- 
dently associating the word with the task they| 
had to perform.” 


Probably some other phrases had previously 
caught the attention of these canes gule dediti, 
as, Thou shalt eat it roast,’”’ &c., or, “Not roast 
with fire; and perhaps these dogs did not like 
the frequent repetitions of the word “concur,’’| 
especially as followed by “concord.”’ However, | 
they were evidently very clever, sensible dogs, 
and knew, as well as the footmen do, the proper 
moment to leave the church. | 

And now we must reluctantly leave this enter- 
taining and instructive volume. How far the 
possession of such materials may enable us here- 
after, by induction, to throw light on the myste- 
rious nature of animal instinct, we cannot say: 
probably it is altogether out of our reach, a spi- 
ritual world unknown to us, and unapproachable. 
There are strange and singular circurmstances we 
should not have expected connected with it. Per- 
haps the minds of the animal creation are con- 
structed on different principles from ours, and 
possessed of quite other means and springs of ac- 
tion. ‘I'he most wonderful powers are given to 
the smallest insects. What is a dog, or an ele- 
phant, the most sagacious of the larger animals, 
courpared to a bee, who has solved a problem in 
the highest mathematics without possessing a 
knowledge of the differential calculus, in order to 
enable her to deposit a drop of honey in a little 
case? Much difficulty has been thrown round 
this inquiry from the want of precise terms to ex- 
press what we really intend to signify when we 
speak of the faculties of animals. Instinct, intel- 
ligence, understanding, reason, are all terms with 
difficulty admitting strict definition. When we 
say, on witnessing some remarkable action of an 
animal, “Surely this is reason!’’ do we mean 
that same reason given to man, which makes him 
a responsible being? If it is answered, “the same 
in kind, but not in degree,” then it is possible 
that some animal may appear who has passed the 
limits of the ordinary faculties bestowed on his 
race, and, improving his reason, at last brings it 
to a comparison with man’s; and thus we should 
have a responsible monkey, or a poodle regulating 


| his actions on the greatest-happiness principle; an 


Ipswich coach-horse refusing to travel on Sun- 
days, or a Bengal tiger taking during Lent to 
vegetable food. Or who is to define the exact 
limits beyond which animal reason is not to go? 
But if it is allowed that it is not the same in kind, 
ithen it is not “reason;”’ and then we have to re- 
trace our steps, and find some other term. We 
/may talk about animals possessing “reason,” but 


After having been in| with what astonishment and alarm should we not} 


'really behold such a phenomenon! Instinct cer- 
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animus rationalis’? Now we think that this va- 
riation from the general law is seldom shown in 
wild animals, with the exception of the bee; nor 
is their instinet able to expand and alter itself suf- 
ficiently to meet great and unexpected demands. 
Every animal is gifted with the power to endea- 
vor to preserve itself from its natural enemies— 
the antelope from the leopard, the swallow from 
the hawk, the flying-fish from the dolphin. But 
when, instead of meeting their natural enemies, 
they are opposed to the superior powers and 
complicated artifices of man, then their instinct 
does not proportionably advance, as reason would 
do. We call a hen stupid because, taking out her 
eggs from her nest, we put some chalk stones in 
their place, on which she remains brooding in 
perfect satisfaction. Now there is no stupidity 
in this, but the fact marks the limits and the in- 
tent of instinct in the bird; because no animal, no 
hawk, no carrion crow, nor any other enemy of 
hers, would thus change her eggs, and she was 
not provided by nature with a faculty to meet the 
philosophical ingenuity of man, endeavoring by 
these sleight-of-hand tricks to investigate the na- 
ture and extent of her faculties. The salmon can 
escape from its natural enemies, the porgoise and 


dogfish, but cannot distinguish the artificial fly 


from the natural one. But this shows no want of 
sagacity in the creature; for the deception of the 
artificial fly lies beyond the boundary of its na- 
tural and necessary instinct. Every animal in 
short is gifted with an instinct sufficient to pre- 
serve itself, in accordance with the tenurd of life 
given by the Creator: but no animal can preserve 
itself from the superior power, the mechanical in- 
genuity, and inventive skill of man. Hence we 
conclude, that in the animal creation, in their 
wild and natural state, instinet acts by laws limit- 
ed, and regular, and sufficient for the preservation 
of the creature or its species. 


But the case is somewhat altered, and the in- 
vestigation becomes more complicated, when ani- 
mals are domesticated with man, taken under his 
protection, and living in his presence, and artifi- 
cial habits are superinduced. ‘They then are re- 
moved from their natural sphere, and placed in 
circumstances where some qualities are no longer 
wanted, and others are required. ‘They first be- 
gin by seeing they are under a power superior to 
their own: they fear and they love; and through 
love and fear they obey. Then they are naturally 
led to watch, to observe, to learn, and to imitate. 
Some instinctive qualities, as those of assiduity 
and activity in procuring food, are no longer 
wanted, and are disused; while others are re- 
quired, and exercised, and improved. Their 
mental faculties are enlarged and sharpened, by 
living with an intelligence, and obeying a power 
superior to their own. The wild elephant, the 
wild dog, exhibit no superior faculties whatever: 
these are developed by domestication and educa- 
tion; but it must be remarked, whenever an ani- 
mal that has been tamed and instructed regains 
its liberty, its acquired faculties all cease, and it 
| relapses into its original nature; if not, “a mon- 
key who had seen the world,’ when he eseaped 
from his confinement, might become the Socrates 
of his native forests; introduce both the fine and 
useful arts among his brethren, and have a school 
of young philosophers with cheek-pouches and 
prehensile tails. Again, it must be observed that 
the acquired habits of an artificial life become 


| 


to acquaint his family at Worcester with the loss.| tainly appears sometimes to advance beyond its hereditary; but it requires that the change should 
He received an answer informing him that he| proper boundaries, and touch upon the line of be transmitted through successive generations be- 
need not distress himself about Rose, as she ar-| reason, but as surely it instantly recedes from it.|fore the domestication is complete; and then it 
rived at Worcester five days after she had been|There are, however, one or two circumstances is observed that an alteration of structure takes 
lost in London, but thin and sadly out of condi-| we should not lose sight of in this inquiry. The place, as in the goose, rabbit, &e. We should 


tion.” 


|question being, When do animals appear to show 


also observe that we are ignorant of the degree 


“The late Duke of Argyle had a favorite|some quality different from, and superior to, in-|to which the senses of animals are developed. It 


poodle, who was his constant companion. ‘he|stinct, and which seems to form a part of the,is, notwithstanding various and careful experi- 
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ments, quite a doubtful and disputed question, 
whether the vulture detects its distant prey by the 
sight or smell; in fact, the experiments are con- 
tradictory; but either the power of sight or that 
of smell in the bird must be developed to an ex- 
cess we can scarcely appreciate. In the same 
manner the wolf can at a distance scent the fallen 
beast; and the seagulls assemble rapidly in mul- 
titudes from all quarters to a single small spot 
where the retreating tide has left their proper 
food. This may however be accounted for, by 
supposing an extraordinary developed nervous 
system, as superior to ours, as a magnifying glass 
is toa common one. But how shall we explain 
actions still more perplexing, and yet perfectly 
authenticated?—as that a cat should be put ina 
basket, and that basket placed in a carriage, and 
it should go twelve or fifteen miles in the dark to 
its new home, and yet in a few days should be 
found at its old abode. Here we should suppose 
neither eye nor ear, neither sight nor smell, nor 
any known sense or faculty, could supply the 
knowledge and power wanted. We know of no 
mental processes, nor corporeal sense, analogous 
to what must be requisite for the execution of 
such a journey as this; or was it, may we ask in 
reverence, a hand divine that for this poor animal 
lighted a lamp within the recesses of its nature 
pregnant with ethereal fire, and drew for it a me- 
ridian to guide it in safety in its dark and solitary 
way. But we must now stop; we are not satis- 
fied with any theories or speculations that have 
been advanced on this subject, however ingenious 
or profound; and for ourselves, we think it is 
safest and wisest, as it is most accordant to our 
own feelings, to believe that we are surrounded 
and served by creatures the humble and willing 
ministers of our wants and pleasures; who yet 
exist as a living world unknown to us, and the 
nature of whose mental faculties are to ours a 
mysterious, an awful, and an impenetrable se- 
cret.—Gentleman s Magazine. 





li a 
ANECDOTE OF GEORGE WILSON, 

And since example is more powerful to con- 
vince, than unsupported assertion, allow me to 
refer you to the case of a young man, whom 
some of you may have known. I refer to George 
Wilson. 

A few years since, as Mr. Gallaudet was walk- 
ing in the streets of Hartford, there came running 
to him a poor boy, of very ordinary first-sight ap- 
pearance, but whose fine intelligent eye fixed the 
gentleman's attention, as the boy inquired, * Sir 
ean you tell me of a man who would like a boy 
to work. for him, and learn to read?’’ ‘*Whose 
boy are you, and where do you live?” “I have 
no parents,” was the reply, “and have just run 
away from the work-house because they will not 





teach me to read.”’ The reverend gentleman 
made arrangements with the authorities of the 
town, and took the boy into his own family. 


There he learned to read. Nor was this all. 
He soon acquired the confidence of his new as- 
sociates, by faithfulness and honesty. He 
was allowed the use of his friend’s library, and 
made rapid progress in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. It became necessary after a while, that 
George should leave Mr. Gallaudet, and he be- 
came apprenticed to a cabinet-maker in the 
neighborhood. There, the same integrity won 
for him the favor of his new associates. To 
gratify his inclination for study, his master had a 


his 


a little room finished for him in the upper part of 


the shop, where he devoted his leisure time to 
his favorite pursuits. Here he made large at- 
tainmeuts in the mathematics, in the French lan- 
guage, and other branches. 

After being in this situation a few years, as he 


sat at tea with the family, one evening, he all 


at 





once remarked that he wanted to go to France. 
“Go to France ?”’ said his master, surprised that 
the apparently contented and happy youth had 
thus suddenly become dissatisfied with his situa- 
tion—“ for what?” “Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea 

to-morrow evening,’ continued George, *t and | 
will explain.”’ His reverend friend was invited 
accordingly, and at tea time the apprentice pre- 
sented himself with his manuscripts in English 
and French, and explained his singular intention 
to goto France. “In the time of Napoleon,” 
said he, “a prize was offered by the French gov- 
ernment, for the simplest rule for measuring plain 
surfaces of whatever outline. ‘That prize has 
never been awarded, and that method I 
discovered.”’ He then demonstrated his problem 
to the surprise and gratification of his friends, 
who immediately furnished him with means of 
defraying his expenses, and with letters of intro- 
duction to Hon. Lewis Cass, then our Minister 
at the Court of France. He was introduced to 
Louis Phillippe, and in the presence of king, no- 
bles and plenipotentiaries, the American youth 
demonstrated his problem, and received the plau- 
dits of the court. He received the prize, which 
he had clearly won, besides valuable presents 
from the king. He then took letters of introduc- 
tion, and proceeded to the Court of St. Jaimes, 

where he took up a similar prize offered by some 
Royal Society, and returned to the United States. 

Here he was preparing to secure the benefit of 
his discovery, by patent, when he received a let- 
ter from the Emperor Nicholas himself, one of 
whose ministers had witnessed his demonstrations 
at St. James, inviting him to make his residence 
at the Russian Court, and furnishing him with 
ample means for his outfit. He complied with 
the invitation, repaired to St. Petersburg, and is 
now Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Col- 
lege, under the special protection of the Autocrat 
of all the Russias !—New England Puritan. 


Air Plants.—A few months since, an esteemed 
friend, who had had official residence in South 
America, treated himself to a visit to his native 
country, and brought to us a present of a plant, 
which the Venezuelans call the “ May Flower.” 
It is a vegetable of very singular habits, having 
apparently as little relish for the ground, as a loon 
has. The plants, for there are apparently many 
of them, were tied to an old decayed stick of 
wood, looking like a small drift log, that Noah 


, might have thrown overboard to try the currents, 


excepting that it is “as dry as a remainder biscuit 
after a long voyage.’’ We took the stick of wood, 
with its valuable contents, and hung it up to the 
grape vine arbor, some eight or ten feet from the 
ground, and in dry weather, threw a little water & 
upon it early in the morning. In June, one of, 
these comical affairs gave out some very beauti- 
ful flowers, of a variegated lilac color, while the 
stems and leaves increased and multiplied. The 
blossoms lasted scarcely a week; but only two 
weeks since, there was another blossoming, on 
another one of these plants, and appearances are 
favorable to a succession of flowering. We do 
not know how many of these *tanemones”’ 
are in and about this city; but we do not recollect 
to have seen one in any of the gardens which we 
have visited. A plant that can flourish in mid- 
air, without a spoonful of soil, or even a thimble 
full of guano, is a convenience for those not over- 
burdened with grounds. The very little adhesion 
of the roots of some of these plants to the wood, 


indeed, the entire independence which some of} 


them have of the stick of wood, forbids the appli- 

cation of parasytic to them. ‘There is nothing in 
the wood to enrich their veins; yet they look as 
fresh and vigorous as if they had been cultivated 


have) 


? chants’ Hotel.) 
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| Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh. from the Mills. 
| Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. 


in a rich, moist soil, by the hands of a skilful 
gardener; while new roots are constantly shoot- 
ing ont to take hold on the air, and draw thence 
nutriment for stock, and leaf, and flower.—Phi- 
lada. U. S. Gazette. 


Remarkable Bird's Nest.—The missionary 
Lemue was on his way, at a certain time, to 
preach the gospel at Mashauing, which is near 
Lattakoo, in the interior of South Africa. While 
on his way, he came to a species of acacia, which 
the giraffes love very much. ‘The singular form 
of the tree attracted his attention. Upon one of 
its largest branches there dwelt a family of birds. 
Ihe nest, which was not less than eight feet in 
circumference, resembled a suspended dove- house. 
A kind of herb, long and stout, was attached per- 
pendicularly to each side of the limb, so as to 
form a roof, and under this roof each pair of 
birds built its nest, the entrance to which was in- 
variably from below. When the family increased, 
it added another story to its dwelling, always 
downward, taking care to leave small openings 
for the purpose of communicating with the story 
next above, which otherwise would -have become 
of no use. In this way these birds constructed 
five or six stories, one below another. No mat- 
ter what torrents of rain descended; no matter 
how many birds of prey made war upon them, 
intrenched in nests as in a fortress, these indus- 
trious families are always in safety. Upon one of 
these trees, Mr. ag found two nests of this 
description; and in one of them he counted not 
less than 66 omuiinan, which give consequently 
66 pairs of birds. 





REAL ALPACAS. 
] LACK ALPACAS, all qualities; Brown and Drab do.; 
plain col’d French Merinos ; Brown and Drab Rep. do. 
a new article for Friends; Brown and Drab Paramettas; 
mode col’d Mouslin de Laines; Book Muslins and Hdk’fs.; 
Cap Crapes, Crape Lisse, &c. 
SHAWLS.—74, 8.4, 9-4 Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls ; 
Plain Thibet do.; Goats Hair do.; BI’k and col’d Cashmere 
o.; super Bullion Figured Terkeri do; plain style Blanket 
Shawls, &c: 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
N. E. cor. Ath and Arch, 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
{)MMOR KIMBE ie Jx., HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 
\ TURER, No. 34 N . Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
gene ral taste, will be tound quite equal to any other in the 

city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.l 

Prices 


DAGUERREOTY PE. 
TI\HE Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. 
| from $1 ,50 to $5. The most periect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 

cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 

No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
R. DOUGLASS. 
CHOILC E FAMILY FLOUR. 

YHE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
| public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Also, Corn, 
CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free ot 

charge, in any part of the city or districts. | 4mo. 4—tf.l 
PRINTING OFFICE. 

OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 

0) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 

I> Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch, on 

reasonable terms. 


9th mo. 26 








5mo. 73—t f£.8, 





